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" A veracious man he was, at all points," says Freder-
ick's greatest biographer; "not even conscious of his
veracity; but had it in the blood of him; and never
looked upon ' mendacity ' but from a very great height
indeed. He does not, except where suitable, at least he
never should, express his whole meaning, but you will
never find him expressing what is not his meaning.
Reticence, not dissimulation . . . Facts are a kind
of divine thing to Frederick; much more so than to
common men; this is essentially what Religion I have
found in Frederick."

By his verdict that Frederick was a "veracious"
man and his seizure of Silesia a righteous act, Car-
lyle robs the story of his life of half its value. The
plain meaning of the facts which he adduces seems
to be that he was an astute man, careless of truth
and right. Hence we may enquire with keen inter-
est, How far can such means lead to lasting success ?
In deference to a great name, however, two of
Frederick's letters may be placed side by side. It
will then be unnecessary to recur to this ungracious
topic. From this time forward it will be assumed
that the reader has formed his own opinion of Fred-
erick's truthfulness.

So soon as he realised that his negotiation with
Austria might break down, Frederick turned to
France. On January 5, 1741, he wrote to Fleury
from Breslau:

" My dear Cardinal, I am deeply impressed by all the
assurances of friendship which you give me and I will
always reply to them with the same sincerity. It de-
pends only upon you, by favouring the justice of my title